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This issue of THE RESEARCHES begins the Nineteenth 
Volume. 

That’s a long while for a publication not appealing 
to popular tastes, passions or whims to live. THE 
RESEARCHES must have had merit to hold so many 
patrons to enable it to continue the special work it under- 
took in 1884. 

Its purpose has been and will be Historical. It will 
seldom present written up History save when the result of 
special investigation and study. 

THE RESEARCHES aims to present documentary 
History so that original sources of information may be 
available to all writers who may make their own stndies 
and present results. 

No endeavor will be made to bolster up fairy tales as 
History or to indulge in claim all assertions. 

There is a dearth of Catholic historical writers mainly 
because the facts upon which to base the written history 
or even romance are unknown. 

THE RESEARCHES gathers up the records and by 
presenting preserves them as a source from which material 
may be had for more popular works by which the truths 
of our History may become known to the great body of 
our people rather than the wholly untrue recitals that pass 
current among us. 

To all who have seen the merit of our work or been 
helpful towards support for the good it might possibly do 
we are profoundly grateful. 

We would wish that an enlarged accession might 
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come to our list of Patrons so that the abundance of 
material available might the more quickly be published in 
a monthly rather than a quarterly Magazine. But how 
rich are the treasures of historical lore which the past 
eighteen volumes contain. 

That God may bless my endeavors and good St. 
Anthony have “treasures brought to light.” I humbly 
pray. MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN 





First Mass in America. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CATHOLIC REVIEW, APRIL 30, 1887. 
Some of the daily papers, speaking of the recent de- 
struction of the Cathedral of St. Augustine, which we all 
regret, indulge in a stream of twaddle exceeding even the 
usual ignorance of American History. One paper heads 
an article “ First Mass in America,” and pretends that the 
first Mass in America was chanted by monks at St. Augus- 
tine, on the site of the Cathedral, in 1665. Just think of 
it! Columbus discovered America in 1492; St. Domingo 
was made a bishop’s see in 1513; Puebla in 1519; 
Mexico in 1530, and yet these dunderheads would tell a 
credulons public that Mass was never said in America till 
1565! It was not even the first Mass said in the territory 
of the United States. Mass was said at Pensacola and 
many points from the Savannah to Mobile long before. 
Mass was said on James River in 1526. The first Mass at 
St. Augustine was not celebrated on the site of the Cathe- 
dral. The real spot is laid down on Spanish maps. It 
was at the spot where the first chapel of Neustra Senora 
de la Leche was erected, The first Mass at St, Augustine 
was not offered by monks, but by asecular priest, Fran- 
cisco Lypez de Mendoza Grajales, and the day was not the 
Feast of St. Augustine, but the Nativity of the Blessed 
Virgin. It is to be hoped that our Catholic papers will 
not herald these blunders. J. G. SHEA. 
Others assert that Mass was offered for the first time 
on the shores o’ America by Father Juan Perez, who accom- 
panied Columb is on his second voyage to the New World. 
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Did the Franciscans or Jesuits Receive the 
First [Known] Pennsylvania Convert 
Into the Church. 


To which Religious Order is due the celebration of 
the “public Mass” in Philadelphia, in 1707, and the re- 
ception of converts? 

In “The American Catholic Quarterly Review,” for 
July, 1883, Dr. John Gilmary Shea in an article on “Con- 
verts—Their Influence and Work inthis Country,” said: 
“The earliest evidence we have of the presence of priests 
in Philadelphia is connected with the conversion of Lionel 
Brittin, a prominent and well-to-do personage, and the 
public celebration of Mass at the time. This conquest 
preceded the entrance of the Jesuits into that province, 
and was probably due to the Franciscans, who had been 
sent to Maryland by the Propaganda some years before.” 

While Dr. Shea says it was Franciscans who “ proba- 
bly”’ celebrated the Mass and received the convert, THE 
RESEARCHES Offers as a contribution to the elucidation of 
the intricacy of the question the opinion that the priests 
were Jesuits. 

The Franciscans, though thoroughly established in 
Maryland by the Propaganda in 1675, had members in 
that province as early as 1672, as appears by “ Leiters of 
Missionaries’ [Jesuits]. in Maryland Historical Society 
Fund Collection, No. 7, page 98-99, where under date of 
1673, a missionary writes: ‘Two Fathers of the Order of 
St, Francis, sent from England tae year before, have en- 
tered into a portion of the labors and harvest between 
whom and us offices of kindness are mutually observed 
for the common prosperity of the Catholic cause.” 

Franciscan records show that a Rev. Basil Hobard o1 
Hubbard, died in Maryland, July, 1698, that Rev. James 
Haddock died in Maryland on or before 1720, having been 
in the province from 1700, that Rev. Polycarp Wicksted 
was sent in 1674, and died in April, 1725. 

By the “Roman Catalogue of the Society of Jesus,” 
evidence is afforded that the Jesuits had in New York, 
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between the years 1683 and 1696, three Fathers. Rev. 
Thomas Harvey was in New York from 1683 to 1690. He 
was in Maryland in 1693 and again in New York in 1696. 
Rev. Henry Harrison and Rev. Chas. Gage were the 
other two Fathers. but the information concerning them is 
too scant to justify considering them as within the proba- 
bilities in the present inquiry. But here is acknowledged 
testimony that Rev. Thos. Harvey was in New York in 
1590. In 1693 he is found in Maryland. In 1896 he is 
again in New York. Philadelphia, the most important 
s>tilement in all the country between New York and 
Maryland, would not have been avoided, especially as it 
was in 1690 3, the only place in the English Provinces 
wh >re uni er al toleration was proclaimed as the principle 
of government. Passing from New York to Maryland 
1690-3, and returning to New York in 1696, he certainly 
visi e 1 Pailade'phia. 

In Ncw York, in 16¢6,where oppression of Catholics was 
enforced after the Revolution of 1688 and the ascent of 
William and Mary, had but nine Catholics, and Rev. 
Thomas Harvey is found there the same year, undoubt- 
edly to assist these nine spiritually, surely he visited Phil 
adelphia while on the journey from and to New York, 
stopping with John Tatham at Burlington, N, J. 

[There is also confirmatory evidence of this view in 
“The Records of the English Province of the Society of 
Jesus,” by Henry Foley, S. J.; Vol. Ill, page 394; in the 
“Annual Letters of the English Province Regarding the 
Mission in Maryland.” ] 

So the great probability is that Rev. Thomas Harvey, 
S. J., was the Priest who visited Philadelphia and probably 
the Priest who received “ Lionel Brittin and his son” into 
the Church; that he frequently visited Philadelphia until 
unable to do so, say,in 1719, when that duty was entrusted 
to Rev. Joseph Greaton, S. J., who continued to come on 
missionary visits for ten years and finaily founded St. 
Joseph’s Chapel. 

Had the Franciscans, Rev. Polycarp Wicksted or Rev. 
Jas. Haddock, entered our city they would, reasonably, be 
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expected to have held on to it as their field But to finda 
Jesuit passing from Maryland to New Yor fr m_ 1683 and 
returning, seems to show that the Sons of Ignatius “took 
possession of the country” and maintained their right to 
it by visitations from time to time, until they permanently 
“occupied the land,”’ which they did just as soon as it was 
decided that Philadelphia was within the boundary of the 
grant to Penn and not within the lines of the grant to 
Lord Baltimore. _ 

If a Franciscan was the celebrant of the Mass of 1707 
it is probable that by either Father Haddock cr Wicksted 
it was celebrated. If by a Jesuit, then to Father Harvey is 
it most probable the honor is due. All things considered, 
to the Jesuits the merit belongs. 


GEORGETOWN COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
November 23, 1901. 

DEAR MR. GRIFFIN.—It is difficult to obtain any de- 

tailed information concerning the work, or the place of 


abode of the Franciscan Missionaries in Maryland. I 
presume that they did not extend their work beyond the 
limits of Lord Baltimore’s Province, 2s they were brought 
over under his auspices, and remzined under his speciel 
protection. He furnished them with the means for their 
support. In your October number, one of them was 
mentioned as living at the house of the Governor, and 
another with the Chancellor: these were Fathers Massey 
and Carew. Their position was probably like that of a 
private Chaplain, and they depended upon some 
“Patron,” apparently an official appointed by the Lord 
Proprietary. The people were not inclined to do anything 
by way of contributions to their support, and after the 
Protestant ascendancy in 1688, the Lord Baltimore would 
not be inclined to give them much encouragement. The 
Franciscan Records give little assistance in the matter. I 
was referred to a History of their Missions, for information 
in regard to the Franciscans in Maryland but it threw 
v ery little light upon this obscure point of our Catholic 
h istory. 





If these notes can be of any service you are at liberty 
to use them. 

Franciscan Missionaries in Maryland. 

1672. Fr. Massey. 

1674. Fr. Polycarp Whicxsted. 

1675. Fr. Basil Hobart; he died in Maryland in 
1698. 

1675. Fr. Henry a S. Francisco. 

1675. Fr. Edward Golding. 

1677. Fr. Henry Carew, Sup. Miss. .... Oliver’s 
“Collectanea, p. 541. 

Fr.- James Haddock labored as early as 1700, and 
died before 1720. I have seen several books with his 
name inscribed, in the Library of Leonardtown, St. 
Mary’s County, Maryland. He seems to have lived for a 
time at Newtown, in the same county. 

Oliver, “Coll,” p. 541, note, says: ‘‘ Father Massey 
Massy was sent thither in 1672, and two years later FR, 
Polycarp Whicksted and Basil Hobart were given him as 
fellow-laborers in that vineyard. In 1675 another re-en- 
forcement was assigned in the persons of FR. Henry a S. 
Francisco and Edward Golding. We find that Fr. Henry 
Carew, who had been appointed Superior of the Maryland 
Mission, 6th May, 1677, died six years later, on the pas- 
sage back to England. FR. Bruno Taylor and James 
Haddock, on 30th January, 1700, were ordered to Mary- 
land 12th October, 1672, as we find in the “ Register,” 
p. 85. 

Fr. Massey Massy, (a S. Barbara), a celebrated Mis- 
sionary and truly apostolic man, was appointed Provincial 
vicar in 1691; at the Chapter in London, 1692, he was 
declared Provincial. Again, in 1699. He died in 1702.” 
Oliver Coll. p. 568. 

P. S.—I have some notes on Father Andrew White, 
which have never appeared in English—some observations 
upon your note concerning him in the last RESEARCHES ; 
a note on “ Brockholes”; and some brief observations 
upon other points. I shall send them if I can find the 
time. Yours sincerely, E. I. Devitt, S. J. 
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P. S.—I have noticed. in several writings of Mr. Shea, 
that he was of the opinion that ‘ The Franciscans were the 
first Catholic Priests in Pennsylvania.” He gives no au- 
thority for the assertion so far as 1 can discover. I 
thought that he had reference to the northeast part of the 
Province—somewhere in the neighborhood of Fort 
Duquesne, or Venango, or Lake Erie. The Chaplain of 
the French forces was frequently a Recollect, and some of 
such Chaplains may have accompanied the early expedi- 
tions along the lakes and down the rivers to the present 
Pittsburg. No mention is ever made of the Franciscans 
in Philadelphia, and this silence would be strange if they 
had been there. Perhaps—it is an old story—a good sub- 
ject for “Catholic Fiction,’—some one will assert that 
your “ Father Smith” was a Franciscan. 


Bishop Lynch’s Death. 

“Bishop Lynch is dead,” said a friend to me on my 
way to his home in Charleston. Bishop Lynch is not 
dead but sleeping lies; he has yielded to his God the 
breath He gave him. Sleep on, dear Bishop, until God 
Shall bid you rise. I have watched with delight the beauti- 
ful morning star, and have seen it melt into the light of 
glorious day. I have seen Bishop Lynch in all his grandeur 
and magnificence, admired and loved him on earth. On 
this holy Sabbath day his spirit returned to his God, at 11 
o’clock a. m., in Charleston. I thank God his life was 
spared to his country and church so long. The two grand- 
est men in the great pulpit in all South Carolina, Bishops 
Wightman and Lynch, have winged their rapturous flight 
to heaven. What a glorious greeting they have had in 
the land of Beulah! They are now anointed with Gilead’s 
balm. They are now wearing the heavenly diadem. 
“Gloria in excelsis” has pealed throughout all heaven. 
The great Deliver has honored His saints as they laid their 
tribute at His feet. Bishop Lynch was as pure a patriot 
as General Lee or Stonewall Jackson. A truer, nobler 
South Carolinian I never have known. Pure was his spirit 
as his soul was great.—Columbia Register, 26th Feb., 1882. 








Catholics Alone Loyal. 


Henry Austin Adams is a converted Episcopalian. I 
hope he knows the Faith better than he knows American 
History. If he has really found Religious Truth it cannot 
be necessary to turn on his late brethren and revile them as 
enemies of our Country while declaring Catholics alone to 
have been_its only truly loyal supporters. 

About five years ago he delivered a lecture at Wor- 
cester, Mass., on “ The Debt America Owes to the Catholic 
Church.” Scarcely a year has passed but the portion of 
this lecture then published has been brought out and run 
the rounds of our Catholic press. New headings are at 
times put on the recital and away it goes rousing the en- 
thusiasm of readers who believe because a convert tells the 
story and it is given in a Catholic paper, perhaps a Bish- 
op’s organ, that it is heresy and a denial of the Faith not 
to believe all this convert declares. Sure he ought to 
know the Episcopalians, wasn’t he one of them? Of 
course he can tell Catholics their History in this Country 
because they don’t know it themselves. So any tale goes 
especially if the lecture is given under the direction of the 
parish Priest. 

In the Republic of Boston which printed the synopsis 
of this lecture in Vol XIX, No. 8, under the heading 
“Catholics Alone Loyal” we read that Dr. Adams started 
off in this way: ‘I am here to attack somebody. I am to 
attack those milk-and water dude Catholics that this 
Country possesses in some places. I am here to prove by 
400 years of history that our beloved republic owes a debt 
it cannot extinguish in eternity to the members of the holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church. 

Then he goes on to declare to young Catholics: The 
only Church that has never failed America is your own. 
“ All others by the decrees of their synods at one time or 
another have not stood by the principles of this country.’ 

Oh, What a lie! 

Passing over a lot of trash and balderdash and get- 
ting down to that interesting period in the history of our 
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Country upon which Catholics delight to boast, though 
they know little of the American Revolution we have the 
Doctor rattling off this: 


** When the revolution was started,what a great opportunity it was for the 
wires, and the Jesuits, who had only to say ‘ Knife it.’. What a splendid chance 
for the Catholic Church to stop this young republic. Go back, Protestant and 
Catholic, to those days and you will find the Catholic. will not have to blush. 
Fifty-two per cent. of the men enlisted in the American army of the Revolution 
were Irishmen Father Carroll of Baltimore, later bishop, begged his people in 


the name of God. 
TO TAKE UP ARMS 


for the cause of freedom. He was a cousin of that Charles Carrol, the richest 
man in the colonies, who said he wished his estates were worth ten times as 
much so that he might make ten times as great a sacrifice for his beloved Ameri- 
ca. He alsowas aCatholic. When Washington was looking for a navy. who 
was its founder? Jack Barry, who would not let his sailors draw up the Stars 
and Stripes by the halyards because they might pull them down in the same 
way, but who made his men shin up and nail the flag to the mast. In those 
trying days the Roman Catholics were solid for the states. 

** Where were iny Episcopalian friends? They. too, had a bishop, but he 
went in and out between the American lines and got their secrets, which he sold 
to the English, and who had his choice, when discovered by Washington of be- 
ing hung or going to England. He went to England. I havein my library at 
home a remonstrance signed by more than too Episcopalian ministers to Wash- 
ington against the rebellion against the English King, for whom they continued 
lo pray in spite of Washington’s orders to the contrary They had as much 
right to be loyal British subjects as the Catholics had to be loyal American citi- 
zens. My bishop was begging the people to take up arms in fhe cause of free- 
dom. Their bishop was selling the secrets of the Americans to the English. My 
— and people were praying for this country Theirs were praying for the 

In 


“© Protestant England wastrying to crush us and Protestant Germany 
sent oyer her Hessians to butcher us Catholic France sent us Lafayette and 
Rochambeau, and when the war was over and Franklin went to Europe in the 
cause of America, he had to go to the Catholic countries for assistance and to 
float the bonds of the new republic 

Isn't that a very pretty and pleasant tale ? 

It is not true that 52 per cent. of the men enlisted in 
the Revolution were Irishmen. Besides most of the Irish 
enlisted were not Catholics. The bulk of the Continentals 
were natives of America. Washington said so and the Re- 
searches has published his testimony and that of others. 

“When Washington looked for a Navy,” the Doctor 
gives a false belief to his hearers by asking “ Who was its 
founder ”’ and then relating that tattler’s tale about “ Jack 
Barry.” Barry was not the founder of the Revolutionary 
Navy. He was not the kind of a man to do sucha 
theatrical trick as is related. of him. There is no truth 
whatever in the story. 
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The time that Washington looked for a “founder,” 
was when the present Navy was established by law in 
1794- 

Then Washington looked for Barry and gave him the 
first or ranking Captaincy in the Navy and handed him 
commission No. 1, which may be seen in Philadelphia, 
though some Naval writers say it is at Annapolis Naval 
Academy. But it isn’t. So the Navy, Dr. Adams speaks 
of, was not that of those trying days of the Revolution 
when as he asserts Catholics were solid for the States. 


Well, indeed Catholics were not solid for the Revolu- 
tion. It is nonsense and ignorance to talk that way. 
There were no Catholics in even small numbers, outside 
Pennsylvania and Maryland. Those of Pennsylvania were 
largely Loyalists to England. Those of Maryland mainly 
“ Rebels.” There were justifying causes for both being 
asthey were. When the British captured Philadelphia 
they started the formation of three Loyalist Regiments. 
One was by distinct title called “‘ The Roman Catholic 
Regiment.” Father Farmer was appointed a Chaplain. 
The RESEARCHES has printed the history of that body 
which, when the evacuation of the City came about, was 
known as a Battalion and so fought under the Hessian 
Knyphausen at Monmouth, when Washington is said to 
have used the big D . 

Father Carroll never begged his people in the name 
of God to take up arms. 

Not a word of Carroll in favor of the Revolution can 
be cited. He went to Canada, got curt treatment from the 
clergy and came home as quickly as he could. 

During the whole war not a word about him is heard 
in any records. He and ali the clergy simply kept quiet. 

The untruths Dr. Adams tells about the great deeds 
of Catholics is little until he tells of the Episcopalians. 

There isn’t a word of truth in what he says. 

The Episcopalians had no Bishop. So it is not true 
of a Bishop or even that any Episcopalian got American 
secrets, sold them to the English and was given by Wash- 
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ington a choice. Washington didn’t give choice in such 
cases. 

Dr. Adams has not in his library or in his possession 
anywhere such a remonstrance signed by more than 100 
Episcopalian ministers to Washington against the rebel- 
lion against the English King, nor did Washington ever 
give any orders that the Episcopalian ministers should not 
pray for the King. 

If these ministers had as much right to be loyal Brit 
ish subjects as Catholics had to be loyal American citizens 
why are they condemned? Neither Episcopalians or Cath- 
olics were wholly on either side. All were divided. The 
Presbyterians were nearest to unanimity in favor of the 
“ Rebellion.” 

It is wholly untrue that *‘ My Bishop was begging 
the people to take up arms,” wholly untrue that the Epis- 
copal Bishop—there was no Bishop—was selling secrets 
to the English. 

Not a bit of evidence is available that ‘“ My priests 
and people were praying for this country,” though there 
is that some of the Episcopalians ministers were praying 
for the King. They had a right to do that. “ Protestant 
Germany was sending over her Hessians to butcher us.” 
But it was a Catholic—the Landgrave of Hesse—who 
sent over the greater part of these Hessians. Some of 
them were Catholics. Some got married while in. Phila- 
delphia. Their marriages are on record at old St. Joseph’s 
to-day. 

When the war was over Franklin didn’t go to Europe 
in the cause of America. He came home. He had been 
in France nearly the whole time of the war. He didn’t go 
over after the war to float the bonds of the new Republic 
in Catholic countries. He didn’t go for any purpose. 
MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 





Father Ralle’s Scalp. 


“The New England Courant, August 24th, 1724, 
says: On Saturday last arrived Captain Johnson Harmon 
from his expedition against the Indians at Norridgewock, 
and brought with him 28 scalps, one of which is Father 
Ralle’s, their priest.” 

At a Council held at the Council Chamber in Boston, 
on Saturday, August 22, 1724. Present: 

His Honour. William Dummer Esq., Lt. Gov. Penn 
Townsend, Add. Davenport, Adam Winthrop, Nathan 
Byfield, Esqrs., John Clark, Esq.,Daniel Oliver,Esq., Edw. 
Bromfield, Thomas Fitch, Thomas Palmer. Captain John- 
son Harman being arrived from the eastward with twenty 
seven Indian scalps, together with the scalp of Sebastian 
Ralle, the Jesuit and Missionary among the Norridgewock 
Indians, and the Standard of ye Sd Tribe of Indians, was 
directed to attend in Council, and there gave a short nar- 
rative of his march to Norridgewock (with four companies 
of soldiers under his command) and of his action at the 
Sd Place, the twelfth instant, where he destroyed a great 
number of the enemy, many of whom being slain or 
drowned in the river, he could not recover their bodies. 

His Honor, the Lieutenant Governor, in consideration 
of the extraordinary service of the Sd Captain Harman, 
presented him with a Commission for Lieutenant Colonel 
of his Majesty’s forces eastward under the command of 
Coll. Thomas Westbrook. 

Coll. Johnson Harman made solemn oath that the 
twenty-seven scalps above mentioned (which were pro- 
duced in Council) were the scalps of rebel or enemy 
Indians slain by him and the forces under his command, 
and that they had taken tour Indian prisoners. 

Pursuant to the act, entitled an Act to encourage 
the prosecution of the Indian enemy and rebels. 

Advised and consented that a warrant be made out to 
the treasurer to pay unto the said Coll. Johnson Harman, 
the sum of four hundred and five pounds for twenty-seven 
Indian scalps, and the further sum of twenty pounds for 
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four Indian prisoners slain and taken as aforesaid; the 
said sum to be by him distributed to the officers and 
soldiers concerned therein, as the said Act directs. 

Coll. Johnson Harman likewise made oath that the 
other scalp was the scalp of Sebastian Ralle, a Jesuit, who 
appeared at the head of the Indians and obstinately re- 
sisted the forces, wounding seven of the English and reso- 
lutely refusing to give or take quarters. 

Pursuant therefore to a resolve of the General Assem- 
bly passed at their session begun and held the 13th of 
July, 1720, in the words following, viz.: 

“This Court being credibly informed that Mons. 
Ralle, the Jesuit residing among the Eastern Indians, has 
not only on several occasions of late affronted His Maj- 
esty’s Government of this Province but has also been 
the incendiary that has instigated and stirred up those 
Indians to treat his Majesty’s subjects, settling there in 
the abusive, insolent, hostile manner that they have 
done, Resolved, that a premium of one hundred pounds 
be allowed and paid out of the Public Treasury to any 
persons that shall apprehend the Sd Jesuit within any 
part of this Province and bring him to Boston and 
render him to justice. 

Advised and consented that warrant be made out to 
the treasurer to pay unto the said Coll. Johnson Harman 
the above Sd sum of one hundred pounds for his service 
in the destruction of the Sd Sebastian Ralle, the Sd sum 
to be divided among the officers and soldiers, as is di- 
rected in the Act for encouraging the prosecution of the 
Indian enemy, etc. 

[Mass. Council Records, Vol. 8, page 71-2, or West- 
brook Papers, page 155. 
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Abbe Hussey, Spanish Chaplain in London, 
visits Madrid with the Secretary of Lord 
George Germaine with “lnstructions con- 
cerning an Exchange” of American Revolu- 
tionary Prisoners in England. 


John Jay, Minister of Spain, reporting to The Presi- 
dent of Congress, from Madrid, Nov. 6th, 1780, writes: 

There arrived here from England, by the way of Lis- 
bon, an Abbe Hussey. He came to Lisbon in company 
with Mr. Cumberland, one of Lord George Germain’s 
secretaries, who, with his family, purposed, on obtaining 
permission, to come to Madrid. This priest was known to 
' many, being a pensioner of the Spanish Court, and form- 
erly in the late Prince Massarano’s family. Indeed he 
took no pains to conceal himself, or his business, which 
was to obtain permission for his friend to proceed, on ac- 
count of the bad health of a daughter. Mr. Carmichael 
watched his motions with success and industry, and was 
the first who mentioned his arrival to me. He hired lodg- 
ings and a coach for Mr. Cumberland, and visited several 
persons about the Court, particularly M. del Campo, First 
Secretary of the Minister. 

On the first of June I received a card from the Minis- 
ter, desiring to see me at nine o'clock the next evening. 
1 waited upon him accordingly.” 

Jay forwarded to Congress the “Notes of a Conference” 
with Count de Florida Blanca on June 2nd. 1780. 

He told Mr. Jay that the person lately from Eng!and, 
by the way of Portugal, was the chaplain of their former 
Embassy at London, that he had been there for some time 
on his private affairs, and had at the same time instruc- 
tions concerning an exchange of prisoners, which their 
sufferings rendered expedient ; that the death of an uncle, 
a chaplain of the Court, had obliged him to return ; that 
an English gentleman and his family had come to Lisbon 
with him, under the pretext, or really on account of the ill 
health of a daughter, to whom the Duke of Dorset was 
much attached ; that the opposition made by his friends 
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to the marriage had affected her health, and that this 
family was desirous of passing through Spain to Italy. 
He added, that this gentleman was one of Lord George 
Germain’s secretaries, and would perhaps have some pro- 
posals to make for an exchange of prisoners, and possibly 
others of a different nature, which he assured Mr. Jay 
should be communicated to him as candidly as he had 
communicated the extravagant scheme presented by Sir J. 
Dalrymple. He desired Mr. Jay, therefore, to make him- 
self easy on this subject, giving new assurances of the 
King’s strict regard to justice and good faith, and of his 
disposition to assist America. 

Mr. Jay begged him to be persuaded of the perfect 
confidence of America and himself, and of their reliance 
- on the good faith, justice, and honor of his Catholic Majesty; 
that he had no other apprehension from the circumstance 
of Englishmen resorting to this Court, than that the enemy 
would on this, as on former occasions, avail themselves of 
it, by endeavoring to alarm and deceive our people. 

The Count de Florida Blanca assured Mr. Jay, that he 
would shortly give him such proofs of the King’s inten- 
tions, as would enable him to prevent any bad effects from 
such misrepresentations, and convince America of his 
Majesty’s favorable disposition and good faith.—Sparks’ 
Diplomatic Correspondence of the Revolution, Vol. 7, p. 
307-8. 

By Renahan’s Collection of Irish Church History, 
Vol. I, it may be learned that Dr. Hussey was proposed 
for Bishop of Cashel [p. 357] and that on September 7th. 
1796 he was recommended to Bishop Moylan, of Cork as 
successor to Dr. Egan, of Waterford [p., 373] that after 
appointment indiscretions in his pastorals were charged 
[p. 376] that a pension was given him by the government 
for kindness to a soldier [377]. 

In Francis Plowden’s ‘Historical Letters to the Rev. 
Charles O’Conor” it is shown that when the Franciscan 
Friar, Kilrea sought the assistance of Lord Sidney to secure 
him the vacant See of Quebec, Bishop Hussey, of Water- 
ford, who had long been in the confidential intimaey of 
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Lord Sidney, represented to his Lordship that, without 
derogating from the amiable character of his frietid Father 
Kilrea, he seriously submitted to the consideration of his 
Majesty’s Government, that upon the first vacancy of a 
Catholic Bishoprick, to which tempcralit es were annexed, 
and the nomination or recommendation, to which naturally 
devolved upon the Crown, it would be wise and _ political 
to be very choice in the nomination, and to shew every 
tender regard to the wishes, habits, and principles of his 
Majesty’s new Catholic Canadian Subjects; that amongst 
the many amiable and valuable attainments of Father 
Kilvea, the episcopal qualifications described by St. Paul, 
were not the most prominent. 

Lord Sidney attended to the advice of Dr. Hussey, 
and a person of the country respectable for his edifying 
conduct, knowledge and evangelical zeal was recommended 
by his Majesty, and the above prelate was thereupon, con- 
firmed by the Pope. 





Ordinance Respecting Lack of Reverence in 
the Churches of Quebec 1686. 


October 22, 1686, (Printed) Ordinance (mandement) 
of Mgr. J. Bte. de Saint Vallier, respecting levity and lack 
of reverence in the churches. Complains of “the luxury 
in dress and vanity manifest throughout the country, 
among the young girls and women of the world, with 
greater license and _ scandal than’ ever before; 
not satisfied with wearing clothing of which cost 
and splendor are far beyond their means and standing, 
they affect also immodest head-dress, appearing both 
abroad and at home, and often even in the churches, with 
their heads uncovered or only half concealed under a 
transparent head-dress, with a collection of ribbons, laces, 
curls and other vanities ; and what is still more to be de- 
plored ani fills our soul with grief is, that they do not 
hesitate to make themselves the instruments of the devil, 
and cooperate in the loss of souls redeemed by the 


blood of Jesus Christ, by laying bare their necks and 
shoulders. 
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John Willcox, of Pennsylvania and North 
Caroline. 


BY JOSEPH WILLCOX. 


John Willcox was born in Concord, Delaware county 
Pennsylvania, on June 21st, 1728. 

His father, Thomas Willcox, emigrated from England 
and settled in Concord as early as 1725; and soon com- 
menced to build a paper mill, which was probably the 
third mill of that kind erected in this Country.* 

Among the earliest purchasers of paper from Thomas 
Willcox was Benjamin Franklin, whose account books are 
now in the possession of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety in Philadelphia. 

In these books the first purchase of paper by Benja- 
min Franklin from Thomas Willcox was recorded on April 
26th, 1735. 

These books show that John Willcox, when a boy, 
during his occasional visits to Philadelphia sometimes ob- 
tained “ pocket money” from Benjamin Franklin, which 
was charged on the books to his father, Thomas Willcox; 
the following being examples: 

1742, May 29. Cash by Jonny 76 
July 14. Cash per son John 3- 
1745, June 29. Cash person 12s. Poct. Book2s.6. 14 6 

The acquaintance between John Willcox and Benja- 
min Franklin was maintained until the death of the former 
about 1792. 

The mother of John Willcox was Elizabeth Cole, of 
Chester, Pennsylvania, who was married to Thomas Will- 
cox on June 3d, 1727, by Pastor Samuel Hesselius; and 
the marriage was recorded at Holy Trinity (Swedes) 
Churchin Wilmington, Del. At that date no Catholic 
Priest was living nearer than Bohemia, in Cecil county, 
Md. 


*See History of the Willcox Paper Mill in Records of the Am. Cath. Hist. 
Soc., Vol. VIII., pp 28-85, 1897. 
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The following inscription was copied from a tomb- 
stone (almost illegible) in the churchyard attached to 
St. Paul’s Church in Chester: 

“Elizabeth Cole—died September 22d, 1732—Aged 
70 years.” 

Thrs is believed by the writer to be the mother of Eli- 
zabeth Cole who married Thomas Willcox. 

Elizabeth, wife of Thomas Willcox, came to Chester 
from Ireland. At her husband’s house Father Joseph 
Greaton, S. J., while living at Bohemia, established a mis- 
sion about 1732, which was attended at intervals, during 
the life of Thos. Willcox who died in 1779, and during the 
life of his son Mark who died in 1827, and of his grendson 
James M. Willcox, until a Church was built in the vicinity 
in 1853. 

About the year 1759 John Willcox moved to Cross 
Creek, now Fayetteville, in Cumberland County, North 
Carolina Some of his concins of the Cole fami!y head 
preceded him and settled in Anson, now Richmond county. 

Soon after John Willcox settled at Cross Creek, N. C., 
he established a store there, and afterwards made visits to 
Philadelphia to buy goods. 

As there was no Catholic Church then in his vicinity, 
he was obliged to bring his children to Philadelphia to be 
baptized. In the Records of the American Catholic His- 
torical Society, Vol. 1, page 332, in the list of Baptisms of 
St. Joseph’s Church in Philadelphia, is the following: 
“1773—Willcox, Elizabeth of John and Rebeeca Willcox, 
born March 15, baptized September 5, sponsor Rebecca 
Willcox.” 

From same “Records,” Vol. 2, page 258: 

“1779—Willcox. Mary of John and Rebecca Willcox, 
born March 17th, 1775, baptized July 11th,sponsors Joseph 
Colgan (for Patrick Byrne) and Mary Byrne.” “Willcox, 
John of same parents, born November roth, 1777, baptized 
July 11th, sponsors James Byrne and Elizabeth White.” 

The two last mentioned persons were either related to 
John Willcox or connected with him by marriage. 

John Willcox married Rebecca Butler whose mother 
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was Jane, who issaid to have been a sister of Commodore 
John Barry, of Philadelphia. After the death of her first 
husband, Jane (Barry) Butler married James Byrne of 
Philadelphia. 

Elizabeth White, a sponsor at the baptism of one of 
John Willcox’s children, was a daughter of James White, 
who married in 1747, Ann, a sister of John Willcox. James 
White, Jr., a brother of Elizabeth White, moved to Louis- 
iana in 1799, and was appointed Parish Judge of the Attak- 
apas distrlct.* 

John Willcox was a member of the Colonial Legisla- 
ture of North Carolina in 1771, as will be seen from the fol- 
lowing: 


“MONDAY, November 25th, 1771.” 

At a meeting of the House, the Clerk of the Crown 
having certified that Mr. John Willcox and Mr. Isaac 
Brooks were duly elected and returned Representatives 
for the County of Chatham; pursuant to which the said 


Mr. Willcox and Mr. Brooks appeared.” + 
“TUESDAY, November 26th, 1771.” 

“At a meeting of the House—Mr. John Willcox and 
others were qualified by taking the several oaths and sub- 
scribing the test.{ 

In the estimate of allowances due and payable to the 
Members of Assembly at New Bern, during the Session of 
1771, the name of John Willcox appears in the list as en- 
titled to £18. 8. 10.§ 

In the year 1776, John Willcox, having moved to the 
“Gulf,” located on Deep River in Chatham County, North 
Carolina, erected a blast furnace and forge in conjunction 
with his brother-in-law, William England.+ These iron 
works were so near completion that the Commissioners 
appointed by the Council of Safety recommended their 
purchase for the use of the Provincial Congress, prior to 


*See Records of the Am. Cath. Hist. Sec , Vol. VI, p 518 

tRecords of North Carolina, Vol IX, p 143. 

tI bid, Vol. IX, p 144 

4l bid, Vol IX, p 223. 

tWilliam England married Elizabeth Willcox, a sister of John Willcox, 
pot «ogee born in Concord, Pa , in 1734. She died before her father wrote his 
will in 1772. 
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the month of August in 1776, chiefly for the purpose of 
making cannons and balls for the use of the army. 

At a later date the Commissioners made an agree- 
ment with John Willcox and William England for the pur- 
chase of the iron works; anda small sum of money was 
paid on account of the purchase; but the officials sub- 
sequently failed, for many months, to complete the works, 
and also to pay the balance of the money that was prom- 
ised; so that the former owners requested the works to be 
returned to them. 

In connection with these transactions the following 
have been copied from the published records: 

“Council of Safety to Wm. Hooper, Jas. Hewes and 
Jno. Penn.” 

[“From M. S. Records in Office of Secretary of 
State.’”] 

HALIFAX, 3d August, 1776. 
“Gentlemen:” 

“Mr. James Mills is employed in behalf of this State 
to procure one or more persons properly skilled in the art 
of casting Pig Iron Cannon, Cannon Ball and Hollow 
ware. He is recommended to the Council by the Com- 
missioners to superintend the iron works in Chatham 
County.’’* 

From the journal of the Congress of Halifax, Decem- 
ber 23d, 1776. 

“Resolved that if John Willcox and William England 
1efuse to part with the mortgaged premises, it will be 
necessary to make a new agreement with them.” 

“Resolved if they will neither sell nor lease, that they 
be precluded from using any ore or timber from the va- 
cant land of the State adjacent.” + 

In letter of Robert Rowan to Gov. Caswell, dated at 
Cross Creek, February 14th, 1777, he stated that he and 
Mr. Alston as Commissioners had returned from the iron 
works, where they agreed with Messrs. Willcox and Eng- 
land for the purchase of the Furnace Forge, and all their 


*Records of North Carolina. Vol. X, p 336. 
tWheeler’s History of North Carolina, 1851, p 349- 
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interest in the lands adjoining for the sum of £5000. All 
the tools, implements, wagons, carriages, oxen, provisions, 
etc., which belonged to the late proprietors being now 
useless to them and highly necessary for the works we 
have agreed to take.* 

“Conveyances are executed to us in trust for the pub- 
lic, and we have already drawn on the Treasurers for the 
balance due on the purchase of the real property of Will- 
cox and England.” 

“The furnace was not in full blast when he left it, but 
the Manager expected metal from it on the roth inst. 

“Mr. Willcox was by no means satisfied with the pur- 
chase money and expects a further sum from the General 
Assembly—which is mentioned in the conveyance.’ 

The subjoined is an account of the payments made 
for purchase. 

“‘Money advanced by the late Commissioners £ 300 
By order of the late Congress 200 


Paid by the present Commissioner 100 
Order on the Treasury in favor of Montgom- — 

ery,+ in whom the title of the Forge and 

Blowing was, and to whom Willcox owed 

the money. - 223.11.1 
Order in favor Willcox for the balance 4,043. 23 


£5,000. ‘“é 

“November 28th, 1776: Provincial Congress of North 
Carolina.” 

“The Chairman of the Committee appointed to exam- 
ine into the State of the Iron Works in Chatham county 
reported as follows:” 

“Your Committee received information from the Com- 
missioners that they had made a contract with Mr. Will- 
cox, who has given a bond conditioned to supply the public 
with melting metal, at the rate of cast metal bars, deduct- 
ing therefrom the charge of casting, and that the said Com- 


*Records of North Carolina, Vol X, p 
tJohn Montgomery married Mary, a 2* a John Willcox. He lived and 
died near the iron works. Many of his deseendants live in North Carolina. 
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missioners have advanced to the said Willcox £300 and 
hired out to him 39 slaves in order to enable him to finish 
and carry on the work and have taken a deed in trust for 
the furnace and premises in security.” 

“That the said Willcox informs our Committee that 
he is not willing to sell or hire out his Furn=ce; that the 
same is now finished and fit to put in blast in about 14 
days; that he wants £200 for present demands; that there 
are two casters at this time employed in this State.” 

“Your Committee are therefore of opinion that the 
Commissioners be directed to supply the said Willcox with 
the aforesaid sum of £200 immediately, and pay out such 
other sums as may be necessary to carry on the business 
of casting cannon and ball with the utmost dispatch.” + 

HEZH. ALEXANDER CHAIR. 


On Feb. 22d, 1777, A. Maclain wrote to Governor 
Caswell from Wilmington.* 

“T have the honor to transmit a letter from Mr. 
Rowan with an account of the purchase made from Messrs. 
Wilcox & England on act. of the public.” 

“The sum of money ordered by Congress to the 
Commissioners is a mere trifle compared to the expense 
they must be at, considering the number of hands that 
must be constantly employed 

From letter of Ambrose Ramsay, Mial Surlock, and 
John Birdsong to Gov. Caswell, June 6th, 1777. 

“The bearer, Mr. Wilcox, now waits on your Excel- 
lency and the Honorable Council of State in order to have 
something done with respect to the Iron Works in this 
county. At his request we went and viewed the furnace 
and find that they have made sundry preparations, but 
have not yet begun to blow. Mr. Mills, the Superintend- 
ent, informs us that the want of laborers is the reason of 
this. Mr. Wilcox has made repeated applications to us to 
make a representation of his situation. 

We verily believe that he suffers greatly at present, 


tRecords of N.C , Vol. Ps. 
*Records of ey "Contin, ol X. p. 394-5. 
t Ibid Vol. X. p. 487. 
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not having any way or means to support his family. 
Nothing less seems to satisfy him than to have his works 
back, agreeable to the majority of the General Assembly. 
We do not pretend to judge what may be best for him, 
but this we are certain of, that the country is at a very 
great expense daily which we think they might as well 
have been clear of.”’ 

At a meeting of the Senate of North Carolina, held on 
Nov. 24th, 1777, Mr. Owen, Mr. John Spair and General 
Person were nominated as Commissioners to act jointly 
with such gentlemen as the Commons shall appoint to- 
settle with John Willcox relative to the Iron Works in 
Chatham county ; and also to hire out all slaves that have 
been employed on the said works for account of the 
public. + 

On the same day the Senate ordered the following 
mes age to be sent to the Commons. { 

“This House has received and considered the resolu- 
tion of yours for appointment of Commissioners to act in 
conjunction with Commissioners from this House to settle 
the public accounts with John Willcox and to hire out the 
slaves that have been employed on the said Works . 
but it is the opinion of this House that, instead of hiring 
the negroes out, it would be the most advisable to sell 


In connection with this same subject the following is. 
included : 

At a meeting of the Senate of North Carolina held on 
Nov. 24th, 1777, Mr. Owen, Mr. John Spair and General 
Person were nominated as Commissioners to act jointly 
with such gentlemen as the Commons shall appoint to 
settle with John Wilcox relative to the Iron Works in 
Chatham County 

From this time the iron works were still further mis- 
managed by the State authorities and John Willcox was 
unable either to obtain the money which was originally 


i, ords ro? North Carolina, Vol. XII. p. 137. 
bid 
Ibid 


} 
t ‘ol xin, Pp. 502, 





promised to him, or to obtain possession of them again on 
such terms as he considered just to his interests. 

Finally the Commissioners offered the works at public 
sale in the ensuing December. 

The following advertisement appeared in the North 
Carolina Gazette on January 9th, 1778.+ 

“State of North Carolina, December 27th. 

“ To be sold to the highest bidder at the next Superior 
Court in the town of Hillsborough on the 27th of March 
next pursuant to a resolve of the General Assembly,” 

“The Iron Works, on Deep River, in ‘the County of 
Chatham, with the appurtenances thereto belonging, also 
a large quantity of land containing timber and _ stone suf- 
ficient to support said works, and an inexhaustible fund of 
excellent iron ore. The premises will be shown by Cap- 
tain Balaam Thomson living thereon. Bond with ap- 
proved security will be required by the Commissioners.” 

John Willcox, the pioneer coal miner in North 
Carolina, first discovered a coal bed near his iron works 
iu Chatham County shortly after he erected his furnace. 
Reference is made to this discovery in the Report on the 
Geology of North Carolina. by Denison Olmstead, Nov, 
1824, pp. 18-19, as follows- 

“We have it in our power to say that Coal has actually 
been discovered in this region, and that a bed of consider- 
able extent has been opened not far from the Gulf on Deep 
River.” 

“It is about fifty years since this Coal-bed was first 
discovered. Mr. [John] Wilcox, an enterprising gentle- 
man, proprietor of the Old Iron Works at the Gulf, took 
some pains to have it opened, and to- introduce the Coal 
into use. Blacksmiths from different parts of Great 
Britain made trial of it, and concurred in pronouncing it 
to be of excellent quality. During the life-time of Mr. 
Wilcox, it was freely employed in the vicinity, although 
the want of water carriage prevented its we transported 
to a distant market.” 


t Ibid, Vol. XIII. p. 502. 
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John Willcox was an active participant among the 
“Regulators” of North Carolina prior to the war of the 
Revolution; and his name frequently appears in Wheeler’s 
‘History of that State, and in the published “Records of 
North Carolina,” in connection with the operations of that 
brave band of patriots; and also in the “Life of David 
‘Caldwell; by Caruthers. In the latter book, on page 158, 
it is stated that John Wilcox was one of the Regulators 
who were proclaimed by the Authorities as outlawed. 

He died in Richmond County in North Carolina 
about 1792 and was buried there, near his home. 

John Willcox, son of John the subject of the above 
sketch, who was baptised at Old St Josephs, Philadelphia, 
July 11th, 1779, left his North Carolina home, in 1807-8, 
and settled in Pulaski County, Georgia, twelve miles 
‘southeast of Hawkinsville. This plantation now belongs 
to the family of his grandson, Lewis Barge Willcox. 

After two years he removed to Telfair County, where 
he built a grist-mill and boat yard on the Ocmulgee River, 
where forty-three boats he built were launched on Willcox 
Lake. He was engaged in the war with the Creek Indians 
in 1818, He died January 2nd., 1852. 

He had three sons; 

1 Mark, who was engaged in the Seminole Indian 
War. He died April 26th, 1852. In 1857 the County of 
Willcox, named in his honor, was formed. 

2 Joseph, who died in infancy: 

3. James Lea, who represented Irwin County, in the 
Legislature for several years. 

In Pulaski, Willcox, Irwin, Dodge, Telfair, and Mont- 
gomery Counties, Georgia, there are many descendants 
of John Willcox, who was baptized at Old St. Joseph’s. 
So numerous are they that the late Clarke Willcox, of 
Telfair County stated that no one can be elected to office 
in any of these Counties unless they are of the Willcox 
family or approved of by them. 
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Report of the Commissioners of Virginia that 
Lord Baltimore Refused to take the Oaths 
of Supremacy and Allegiance, 1629. 


Lord Baltimore’s first attempt at colonization in 
America was under a charter, April 23rd, 1623, at Avalon 
in Newfoundland. This was unsuccessful. He then sought 
to establish a settlement further South, and, being a mem- 
ber of the Council for Virginia, visited that Colony in 1629. 
“Willing to make his residence therein with his whole 
family,” he was tendered the oaths of Supremacy and Al- 
legiance which, as a Catholic, he could not take. 

The report of the Commissioners of Virginia concern- 
ing this occurrence is herewith given. 


Original in English State Paper Office. Copy in the McDonald papers in 
the Virginia State Library, Richmond, Va_ Printed in ‘‘The Virginia Historical 
Magazine,”’ April 1900 page 373-4. 

COUNCIL OF VIRGINIA TO THE 
PRIVY COUNCIL. 


(copy.) 

Letters from the Commissioners of Virginia to the 
Lords of the Privy Council. (Nov. 30, 1629) 

Right Honorable: 

May it please your Lordships to understand that 
about the beginning of October last there arrived in this 
Colony the Lord Baltimore, from his Plantation of New- 
foundland, with an intention, as we are informed, rather 
to plant himself to the Southward, then settle here, al- 
though since he hath seemed well affected to this place, 
and willing to make his residence therein with his whole 
family. We were readily inclined to render unto his 
Lordship all those respects which were due unto the honor 
of his person or which might testify with how much glad- 
ness we desired to receive and entertain him, as being of 
that eminence and degree whose presence and affection 
might give greater advancement to this Plantation. 

Whereupon, according to the instructions of your 
Lordships and the usual course held in this place, we 
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tendered the Oaths of Supremacy and Allegiance to his 
Lordships and some of his followers, who, making profes- 
sion of the Romish Religion, utterly refused to take the 
same, a thing which we could not have doubted in him, 
whose former employments under his late majesty might 
have indeared to us a persuasion, he would not have made 
denial of that, in point whereof consisteth the loyalty and 
fidelity which every true subject oweth unto his Soveraigne. 
His Lordship then offered to take this oath, a copy where- 
of is included, but in true discharge of the trust imposed 
in us by his majesty, we could not imagine that so much 
latitude was left for us to decline from the prescribed 
form, so strictly exacted and so well justified and defended 
by the pen of our late Soveraigne Lord, King James, of 
happy memory. And among the many blessings and 
favors for which we are bound to bless God, and which 
this Colony hath received from his most gracious majesty, 
there is none whereby it hath been made more happy 
than in the freedom of our Religion which we have en- 
joyed, and that no papists have been suffered to settle 
their aboard amongst us; the continuance whereof we 
most humbly implore from his most sacred majesty, and 
earnestly beseech your Lordships that by your mediations 
and Councells the same may be established and confirmed 
unto us. And we, as our duty is, with the whole Colony 
shall always pray for his majesty’s long life and eternal 
felicity, from whose royal hands this Plantation must ex- 
pect her establishment, and for whose honor God hath re- 
served so glorious a work as the perfection thereof. We 
humbly take our leave. 
Your Lordships very humble servants, 
(Signed) SAM MATHEWES, 

JOHN POTTS, 

ROGER SMYTH, 

U. CLAYBOURNE. 
The 30th November, 1629. 

To the right honorable the Lords of his Majesties 

most honorable Privy Councill. (S. P. O. Colo. Vol. 5 
No. 40.) ¢ 
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Opposition by Virginia to Lord Baltimore’s 
Settlement of Maryland. 


When Lord Baltimore returned to England he, in 
February, 1630, with Sir Thomas Arundel, of Wardour, 
applied for a grant of land south of the James River. but 
a year later was given by Charles I. a grant of the terri- 
tory north of the Potomac to the fortieth degree, with a 
portion of the eastern shore of the Chesapeake. 

Before the charter passed the Grand Seal Lord Balti- 
more died. The son, Cecil, was given, June, 1632, the 
charter for Maryland, as the King named it in honor of 
his Queen, Henrietta Maria, 

Under his brother, Leonard, the first colonists 
reached Point Comfort, Virginia, February 27th,, 1634 
and sailed on March 3 up the Chesapeake for Maryland. 
The Virginians considered the grant to Baltimore as “a 
robbery of their own Colony.” 

The Planters in Virginia remonstrated against grant- 
ing “lands and territorys within the limits of the Colony 
these being the places of their traffick and so near to their 
habitations as will give a general disheartening to the 
Planters if they be divided into several governments, and 
a barr to that trade which they have long since exercised 
toward their supportation and relief.” 

The Privy Council, however, “did think fit to leave 
the Lord Baltimore to the Patent and the other Parties to 
the course of law according to their desires.” This on 
third day of July 1633. On the 12th the King decreed 
that “well approving of Lord Baltimore’s good endeavors 
and intending the furtherance of his undertakings requires” 
Governor Harvey of Virginia “to use said Lord Baltimore 
with courtesy and respect and also to suffer his servants 
and planters to buy and transport cattle and other com- 
modities to their Colony and to have good correspondence 
with him and his planters, and give them such careful 
assistance as may conduce to both their safeties and the 
advancement of their plantations in those countries. [Va. 
His. Mag., Vol, VIII, p, 151-2] 
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This Governor Harvey appears to have done for 
Secretary Wondebank wrote the Governor that he “under- 
stands from Lord Baltimore of the favorable assistance he 
has given his people at their first arrival’ but assured 
him that “his Majesty will be very sensible of every diso- 
bedience or undutiful interpretations that shall be given 
his commands, whether it proceed from faction or pride.” 
That was on September 18th, 1634. [Ibid p. 158] 

The Governor replied on December 16th that; “I 
shall put the days, whenever I did that service to my Lord 
Baltimore, which deserved thanks into the account of my 
happie days” but “I have almost all against me in which- 
ever I can propose especially if it concerns Maryland” 
that “notwithstanding the obligations of Christianity and 
his Majesties commands to be assisting them in their first 
beginning, many are so averse as that they crye and make 
it their familier talk that they would rather knock their 
cattle on the head than sellthem to Maryland.***But for 
their present accommodations I sent unto them some cows 
of myne owne and will do my best to procure them more 
or anything else they stand in need of. [Ibid p. 161] 

Dr. John Potts, one of the signers was “a jovial, easy- 
going man, fond of company and liquor.” He was acting 
Governor of Virginia but was convicted of cattle skaling 
and deposed, though afterwards pardoned, as being the 
only physician in the Colony his services were needed. 











BOGUS CATHOLIC HISTORY. 


It is hardly just to charge any portion of the Catholic 
press with intentional design to deceive their readers with 
inaccurate history in order to illuminate the deeds of Cath- 
olics in the colonial struggle for independence in America. 
Truthful history is ample in its demonstration of the Cath- 
olic’s love of country, his loyalty to the republican form of 
government and his unceasing efforts for religious toler- 
erance in the Puritan States even after the adoption of the 
federal constitution. : 

Of late, however, scarcely a week goes by without 
bringing up some fairy tale of what some priest or bishop 
or lay patriot (Catholic, of course) did in the war of the 
Revolution or the war of 1812 that exerted a marvelous in- 
fluence upon the spirit of the times. One of these fairy 
stories goes so far as to represent Benjamin Franklin in a 
kneeling position before the Papal nuncio at the court of 
Louis XV., because that posture could alone express the 
gratitude of the American ambassador to the nuncio for 
persuading the French king to come to the support of 
Washington. There is no mention of this incident in his- 
tory. Neither is there anything to establish as fact the 
statement that the Papal nuncio was alone responsible for 
the successful mission of Franklin at the French court, nor 
had anything to do in the negotiations. 

Nevertheless this story had its run in the Catholic 
press and doubtless was accepted as fact by a large major- 
ity of readers, until it was punctured by that vigilant and 
tireless old book-worm of Philadelphia, Martin I. J. Griffin, 
editor of AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL RESEARCHES. 
An article in this issue of the Intermountain Catholic 
points out other inaccuracies of history which Mr. Griffin 
has run down and disposed of in his usual drastic style. 

It is worse than silly for Catholics to parade these 
stories as examples of exalted patriotism, because along 
with inviting denial and criticisms, the thought is born 
that Catholics must go outside of fact to establish their 
part in the history of the country. There is no need of 
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doing this: the facts stand for themselves and need no 
romantic elaboration. Religion cuts no figure in personal 
courage or in lofty statesmanship, in loyalty or disloyalty. 
Louis XV. helped the American cause not because he was 
a Catholic, but because he was an enemy of Great Britain; 
not because of any love for the struggling republic, but 
because of his hate of George III. Catholics should re- 
flect upon these historical facts in the light of common 
sense. 
The editor of AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL RE- 
SEARCHES is engaged in a praiseworthy work. He should 
be encouraged, and fairy Catholic history discouraged. 
[The Intermountain Catholic, Salt Lake, Oct. 26th, 
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“Papists” at Chester Pa., One Hundred and 
Sixty Years Ago. Quakers Engage “A 


Rigid Violent Papist” as School- 
master. 


The following extracts from documents of the Society 
of the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts—pre- 
served in The Historical Collections of the American 
Colonial Church will be found of interest as having refer— 
ence to Catholics at Chester Pa: 

On December gth, 1738, Rev. Mr. Backhouse wrote 
the Society for Propagation of the Gospel. 

“TI know but four or five families of Papists in all 
my circuit, tho’ there are many reputed ones in Quaker 
garb and frequent their meetings.” —p 202. 

On July 25th, 1741, he wrote urging a salary for one 
Charles Fortescue, the most diligent schoolmaster we ever 
had in Chester. He reported: - “The Quakers, with all 
their power and ill offices have enceavo ed to drive him 
away and set up another, one of their own garb truly, but 
a native Irish Papist in opposition to him. And that not 
with that sliness and caution they are used to act on other 
affairs. But openly and without any reserve.” p 216, 
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Two years later Fortescue was in Philadelphia teach- 
ing Latin “in the Alley called Mr. Taylor’s.” 

1741.—Petition of congregation of St. Paul’s Church,,. 
in Chester, Pa., to the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. It relates the removal of Mr. Jas. Houston, the 
Protestant teacher, to Maryland; they were “left under 
this unhappy dilemma, either to send our children to 
Popish teachers, who are too numerous in these parts, or 
to rear them without any.” 

Mr. Charles Fortescue was engaged, but as “the 
greater part of the Church members are poor, conse- 
quently we found ourselves not capable to give an encour- 
agement adequate to his merits, so we, with all the address. 
imaginable, made an essay to influence the Quakers to 
join with us in supporting him. But Behold! as soon as 
they perceived by his sober and pious conversation that 
the good of the Church was naturally involved and would 
be still farther promoted by fixing that gentleman here, 
besides their public insults and private machinations, they 
did what none but Quakers dare do ina country under the 
government of a Protestant King; that is, they engaged, 
by their great encouragement, a rigid, virulent Paptist to 
set up schools in the said Town of Chester in order to 
oppose and impoverish the said Protestant teacher. Upor 
such their proceedings we meekly and seriously debated 
the matter with them, alledging the inconsistency thereof 
under a Protestant government, and showed them that the 
same was contrary to the statues of 11th and 12th of King 
William the Third, with others of the like nature. Nay, 
they carried their implacable malice so far as to. occasion 
by threats and promises most of the children who were 
under the said Protestant teachers tuition to be taken from 
him with being able to give any reason for such their pro 
ceedings, but only this undubitable one (which we do 
attest to the Hon. Board to be true) of his being a zealous 
Protestant of the Established Church and sincerely at- 
tached to the present happy establishment, which are 
qualifications sufficient, we are assured, to incur their dis- 
pleasure, when at the same time Deists, Jacobites and 
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Papists are embraced and promoted and the most blas- 
phemous doctrines propagated and unpunished.” They 
requested £10 extra allowed from the Society for their 
teacher. [His. Col. Amer. Col. Church, page 220. 

1742. The Rev. Richard Backhouse wrote the Sec- 
retary of the Propagation Society from Chester, Pa., on 
June 14th, 1742, saying, “I believe more care is taken 
over our children in instructing them in their catechism, 
in the doctrine and discipline of our church, than any- 
where else in the Province, by our vigilant master Mr. 
Fortescue, which raises ye envy and whets ye malice of ye 
Quakers who still maintain their Popish master in opposi- 
tion to ours. * * * of late ye Popish Priests appear 
pretty numerous, one of which comes once a month to a 
place just within a quarter of a mile of my church at Con- 
cord and I’m informed by several good hands that they 
have the same yearly salaries allowed them by their Prop- 
agators, that our missionaries have from our Society. 
In Lancaster there is a Priest settled, where they have 
bought some lots and building a Mass house, and another 
Itinerant Priest that goes back in ye country.” Page 232, 
His. Coll. Americ. Colonial Church. 

On June 26th, 1748, he wrote: “As to ye Papists we 
find more in number than ye particular number of fami- 
lies | used to mention in my Notitia Parochialis. | How- 
ever I am not out of hopes of bringing some of them over 
to the Church of England.” 





Rev. George Whitfield in 1739 was in Philadelphia. 
He aims much at priestcraft and speaks very satirically of 
the Papists whom he incenses much, said James Pember- 
ton, the Quaker. Watson’s Annals I p. 534. 

He was so loud-voiced that the whole town must 
have heard him; and trembled. When he died the Dow- 
ager Countess of Huntingdon got one of his toes and a 

iece of his cassock as “relics.” [‘Pa. His. Soc. Col.,” 


ol. I, p. 401.] 
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CATHOLIC HISTORICAL NOTES. 


In 1674 Father John Pierron traveled from Maryland 
to Acadia through the colonies. Shea, I, p. 81. He is 
mentioned in Parkman’s Discovery of the West, p. 109, 
Ed. 1874. 

A baptism at Woodbridge, N; J. by Father Juillet in 
June 1683. (Shea I, p. 90, Note from Foley’s Records S. 
J. VUI p. 275. 

On August 24th, 1674, Bishop Calderon of Santiago 
de Cuba on a visitation to Florida, at St. Augustine, gave 
Minor Orders to seven young men. This was the first 
conferring of Holy Orders in this country. Shea, Vol. I, 


p- 170. 


Robert Brooke, born in Maryland in 1663, became a 
Jesuit in 1684. He was the first native born priest in this 
country—the old United States. 

In 1643 there was one Irish Catholic in New York. 
He was a visitor from Maryland and went to Confession 
to Father Jogues, the Martyr. 

On August 26th, 1751, the ship “Anderson,” Camp-— 
bell, master, arrived at Philadelphia from Rotterdam with 
236 passengers of whom 50 were Roman Catholic. 


In the Library of old St. Joseph’s, Philadelphia, a few 
years ago, I saw the following Manuscripts: 

_, Journal of St. Joseph’s 1863. 

_ Journal of St, Inigoes, 1852; Vol. 2., 1853, March 
15th to August 29th, 1854, Vol. 4 from August 31st, 1854, 
to August 31st, 1856, Vol. 5, September rst, 1856, to July 
31st, 1858. 

Instructions: Norfolk, Va., U. S. A., Oct. 1816. Con- 
tents: All Saints; The Saints our Models; Duty to become 
Disciples of Jesus Christ; On Advent; Motives to sanctify 
Advent, Quality of Penace required. 
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New York, 1692. The population of New York is 
composed of Calvinists, Lutherans, Anabaptists, Jews, 
Quakers, Abadiens, French Protestants and some Catho- 
lics. (Quoted in His Coll Huguenot Soc. I, p. 336.) 

Marbois, Secretary to Luzerne, the French Ambassa- 
dor to the United States during the Revolutionary War, 
came to this country with John Adams. While at sea on 
June 23d, 1779, Adams, in speaking to Marbois of the use 
of the German language, told Marbois there were three 
churches in Philadelphia where the worship was all German, 

“Is there not one Catholic?” said Marbois. : 

“Nota German church,” said 1 “There is a'Roman 
Catholi¢e church in Philadelphia, avery decent building 
frequented by a respectable congregation consisting part- 
ly of Germans, partly of French and partly of Irish.” 
(Works of John Adams III p. 220.) 


— — 


Hon. Peter A. Bossiere; Member of Congress from 
Louisiana, died in Washington, April;’1844. On April 
26th his funeral took place. ~The corpse was brought in- 
to the hall of the House of Representatives, headed by the 
Catholic clergy; the funeral exercises were performed by 
Rev. Dr. Van Horseigh and sermon by Rev. Dr. Ryder it in 
a most eloquent and affecting manner. 


In the Philadelphia LEDGER of March 1885 is an ac- 
count of the death of Charles Krauss whose grandfather 
built an organ for the “Catholic church at Churchville, Pa. 
in close succession after 1796.” 

Goshenhoppen is now Churchville, Bally P.O. 

FOR SALE —An organ with a mahogany case and superior tone, suitable 
for a small choir or chamber. Apply to M. Fithian, cor. George: and Swanwick. 
—Catholic Herald, March 21, 1834 

Probably this was the organ which the church of 
Chambersburg, Pa. bought and probably yet has and 
which it is claimed was at old St. Joseph’s during the Rev- 
olutionary War. 
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Bishop Rosati of St. Louis, was in 1841 appointed : 
delegate of the Apostolic See to the Republic of Hayti “to 
establish religion on a solid basis in the Republic.” [Her- 
ald, Feb. 24th, 1842.] 

The Phila. Monthly Magazine for May 1798, reported 
Dennis Crawford (Professor in Academy of German Catho- 
lic Church) went to bathe in Schuylkill and was unfortu- 
nately drowned. 

On March 15th, 1754, Rev. Wm. Smith, at a meeting 

of the Gospel Propagation Society relative to a letter of 
’ his, December 13th 1753, concerning the melancholy situ- 
ation, through want of instruction and their utter inability 
to maintain them of the German Protestants in Pennsyl- 
vania with the distressing prospect of approaching dark- 
ness and idolatry among them. 

A number of noblemen and gentlemen in England 
apprehensive that the ignorance of the German emigrants 
in Pennsylvania might render them liable to be led away 
from British interests by French emissaries and being de- 
sirous ot giving them the free exercise of that religion for 
which they had emigrated, formed a society and requested 
Dr. Samuel Chandler, Secretary of the Society, to write 
certain gentlemen in Pennsylvania and appoint them trus- 
tees of the Fund. James Hamilton Lt. Governor, Rev. 
William Smith. Chief Justice. William Allen, Rev. Rich- 
ard Peters, Benjamin Franklin. Letter dated March 15th, 
1754. (Life of Rev. H. Muhlenburg, p. 329.) 


William Crashaw, father of the poet preached a ser- 
mon before Lord Del a Ware and others of the council and 
company of Virginia, just before the noble lord took his 
departure to be governor of Virginia. Therein he gave 
the following noteworthy advice: 

“Suffer no Papists, let them not nestle there; nay let 
the name of Pope and Poperie be never heard in Virgin- 
ia.” 

The sermon was delivered March 3d, 1610. [Report 
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Am, His. Asso., 1899, Vol. I p. 325 or Brown’s Genesis of 
U. S. p. 371.] 

Virginia in 1610 comprised the territory from the 34th 
to the 45th degree of latitude. 

The Delaware river was entered by Del a Ware in 1610. 


A Masonic apron of satin wrought with gold and sil 
ver hand made by Nuns of Nantes, was, on August 1oth, 
1782 presented to General Washington by Watson & Cas- 
soul, a French-American firm doing business in France. 
It is now in possession of the Alexandria-Washington 
Lodge of Alexandria, Va. From ‘Washington as a Free 
Mason’’-Phila, Ledger, Feb. 22d, 1901, 

Further account may be read in Hayden's Washing- 
ton and his Masonic Compeers. 


At the Ridgway Library, Philadelphia, we have found 
valuable historical letters which do not concern American 
Catholic History, and therefore, we have no use for them. 
Others may get good out of them, and so we mention 
them: 

An original letter of King James to the Duke of Ber- 
wick; was written Dublin, February 11th, 1689. A letter 
from “the Cardinals” August 15th, 1689. One from Car- 
dinal Ottohoboni, (Pope’s nephew) October 16th, 1689. 
Two from Pope Alexander VIII., October 1689. All to 
King James I1.—Ask for F. 967. 

There is a letter from the Lord Commissioners of Ire- 
land, 1660, to Major Thomas Reardon, commanding troops 
at Wicklow, directing “ye to disarm all ye Phanatiques, 
Papists, and other disaffected persons, and to seize upon 
all Horses fit for service, that ye shall find in ye hand of 
any yt keep horses above those required for their own pri- 
vate use, or above that number which is fit for their re- 
spective qualities.” 

“You are to permit a liberty of conscience to all per- 
sons (except Papists) so they may be contented with a 
quiet and peaceful enjoyment of the same, not giving 
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offense or scandal to the government.”—lInstructions of 
Queen Anne to Lord Cornbury of New Jersey, Nov. 
15, 1702. 


The following extracts are from Archbishop Whit- 
field’s note book at Notre Dame, Ind. University: 

April 24th, 1827, Left Baltimore for Pigeon Hills 
whence on May 11th proceeded to the Jesuits at Emmitts- 
burg; on the following Sunday, 13th, confirmed about 70 
and admitted the following orders to young Seminaryists, 
viz. To Mr. Francis Jameson, John McCaffrey, Dennis De- 
loughery, John Gildea, Minor Orders. Richard Whelan, 
Henry Dia Lobert, George Flout, Hilary Farson, Tonsure. 

On May 2oth, gave confirmatiun in Taneytown to 64 
persons among whom were 17 converts. I safely returned 
to Baltimore on 21st. 


Potatoes and Priests. 

A. M. writing the Reformer, Vol. III Philadelphia 
1822 page 192, said: “The schemes for planting the 
United States with potatoes and that Christian parents 
should annually pay for each of their children a sum to the 
education Societies for missionary purposes are additional 
disgusting proofs of the ingenuity of a mercenary priest- 
hood, exerted to establish a system of finances that shall 
securely yield them the means to live in pomp and luxury, 
and to fasten from time to time more firmly the chains of 
prejudice and subordination to their plans, upon the necks 
of the people of these United States. Our country if thus 
duped will be overrun with priests and will be likely to re- 
semble old Spain, sunk in poverty and wretchedness and 
blind servility to an overbearing, covetous priesthood.” 


In the Pennsylvania Packet, June 17th, 1776, Bryan 
Rooney advertises that Patrick Flanagan is dead and it is 
doubtful if his estate is sufficient to meet the demands 
against it. Creditors are desired to meet and divide the 
effects. 

June 24th, Bridget Rooney advertises that Bryan 
Rooney is dead and it is doubtful etc. 
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Very Rev. Dr. Barron and Rev. John Kelly sailed 
from Baltimore in brig Henrietta for Cape Palmas, Li- 
beria, on December 21st, 1841.—Cath. Herald, January 
13th. 1842. 

Letter from the missionaries in Herald, Jan. 28th, 1842. 
Return of Dr. Barron, in Herald, June 9th, 1842 and July 
7th, 1842. See also Herald, March 31st, 1842. 


Rev. Anthony Carroll, cousin of Father John Carroll, 
born in Ireland on September 16th, 1722; entered the So- 
ciety of Jesus at Watton, near St. Omers in 1744; professed 
the four vows, 1762; sent to England 1754, stationed at 
Lincoln; went to Baltimore, Md. with Rev. John Carroll 
in 1773; Returned to England in 1775; served Liverpool, 
Shipton, Exeter, Worcester. On September 5th he was 
knocked down and robbed In Red Lion Court, Fleet St., 
London; died at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital at 1 A. M. 
next day. He translated, “Practical Divinity,” 4 vols., 
London, 1776. 


In 1791, Rev. Charles Henry Wharton published at 
Wilmington, Del., “A Short and Candid Inquiry into the 
Proofs of Christ’s Divinity in Which Dr. Priestley’s His- 
tory of Opinions Concerning Christ is Occasionally Con 
sidered. Ina Letter to a Friend.” 

The author was the apostate Jesuit (relative of Rev 
John Carroll) who in 1784 published his reasons for aban 
doning the Church and was replied to by Father Carroll 
in “An Address to the Roman Catholics of the United 
States” printed at Annapolis in 1784. 

Wharton became an Episcopalian minister resident at 
Burlington, N. J. Hedied July 23d, 1833. “The beautiful 
woman” whom he married died June 2d, 1798. Wharton 
wrote an elegy about her, exclaiming: 

‘Now is this world to mea desert grown,” ‘Without 
my heart’s best portion can I dwell?’ ‘What can, alas, 
supply the loss of thee ?”’ 

Annie Kinsey “supplied the loss” on Nov. 28, 1799, 
by marrying Wharton. (I.C.B.U, Journal, May 1, 1884.) 
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Rev. Gabriel Richards a priest of the order of St. Sul- 
pice came to Detroit in 1798 as pastor of the old church of 
St. Anne, in the old town, burned in 1805. When the 
new town was laid out he obtained from the Governor and 
Judges the present site of St. Anne’s church,, on which, in 
1817 he commenced the construction of a stone building 
which was designed to be a Cathedral. It was not fully 
completed until 1832, although occupied many years be- 
fore. Mr. Richards appropriated his pay as a member of 
Congress to which he was elected ‘in 1823 towards the 
construction of this building. Mr. Richards died in 1832. 
[Michigan Pioneer Coll., Vol. 13, p. 427.] 


In 1832 there were in Chicago not over ten or twelve 
Canadian Catholics and one Irishman. At this time a 
gentleman named Taylor who had been recently converted 
to the Catholic religion came here and having heard of 
him spent a day looking for him and to his astonishment 
he would not acknowledge himself a Catholic. Shortly 
after, Mr. Taylor’s relations, seven or eight in number, all 
Yankees and all converts, removed here and the church 
increased wonderfully. [M.R. K., in letter to Catholic 
Herald, Jan. 30th, Philadelphia, dated Chicago, Illinois, 
Jan. 7th, 1845. 

“The Isolated Catholic in New England” in the Cath-. 
olic Herald, Philadelphia, Feb. 13th 1843, reprinted from 
the Pilot, describes how in November 1841 the writer travel- 
ing in the valley of the Housatonic, he came to an angle 
in the road and discovered a number of men with their 
hats off outside the door of a shanty. “They were railroad 
building Irishmen and the first voice which reached my 
ear was that of Rev. John Brady of Hartford.” 


The following are notes from Severance’s “On the Old 
Niagara Trail:” 

The first white man known to have visited the Niagara 
‘region was a Catholic priest—moreover, so far as is ascer- 
tained, he was the first man, coming from what is now 
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Canada, to bring the Christian faith into the present terri- 
tory of the United States. This man was Joseph de la 
Roche Dallion. The date of his visit is 1626. p. 3. 

Father Melithou Watteaux in the little pallisaded house 
at Niagara as chaplain takes his place in our history as 
the first Catholic priest appointed to minister to whites in 
New York State.—1680, p. 27. It was later burned by 
the Senecas. p. 28. “The pallisaded cabin” was “on the 
site of Lewistown.” p. 145, n. 

At Niagara, Ont., Canada, Father Hennepin in Dec. 
1678 celebrated the first mass ever said in the vicinity. p. 25. 

On May 27 1679, Robert Cavalier La Salle made a 
grant of ‘land at Niagara to the Recollect Fathers for a 
residence and cemetery and this was the first property in 
the present State of New York to which the Catholic church 
held title. p. 28. [Error founded upon Dr. Shea—See 
note p. 146 of Severance’s Niagara Trail. ] 

Father Piquet in 1751 came to Fort Niagara from his 
snccessful mission at La Presentation, now Ogdensburg. 
It is recorded of him that while here he exhorted the Sen- 
ecas to beware of the white man’s brandy; his name may 
perhaps stand as that of the first avowed temperance work- 
er in this Niagara region. 

Sarah Dillwyn writing from London tst month 3d, 
1785 to Hannah Moore at Philadelphia, said “John Lister 
of Letherbury, London, desires that enquiry be made con- 
cerning one Jane Moreland, who was recommended to 

Harding, a Roman Catholic priest belonging to 
the Catholic Chapel of Philadelphia about the years 1751 
or 52 that being the time she went to America and 
we have been informed of her being in Philadelphia in the 
years 1759 and ’60, we also were informed she was em- 
ployed in the service of a farmer who was a Dissenter, 
about 30 miles up the country and she desired her sister to 
direct to her at some place like the name of Newcastle 
Bridge. Now John Lister can inform her of something to 
her advantage.” [Penna. His. Mag., April 1893 p. 97.] 

Sarah Dillwyn was a Quaker of Burlington, N. J. 
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Governor W. H. Bissell of Illinois, died at Washing- 
ton, March 1860. He was a soldier of the Mexican War 
and was strongly urged as a candidate of the Republican 
party for President in 1856. He became a Catholic. [His. 
Mag., May 1860. ] 


At New York, December 11th 1858, the Rev. John 
Larkins one of the Ministers of the Roman Catholic church 
of St. Francis Xavier in Sixteenth Street. He was to 
have lectured in the evening in the James St. church at 
which place Archbishop Hughes appeared and thus an- 
nounced his death: “The lecture on “The idea of the 
Church with respect to childhood,” announced for the eve- 
ning was to have been delivered by the Rev. John Lar- 
kins, who the previous day was engaged in the confes- 
sional, but that at the close of the evening, when the bell 
summoned to the repast prepared, another summons came 
from Heaven, calling him to that recompense prepared for 
the good and faithful. His penitents, said the Archbishop, 
were waiting around the confessional, but they waited in 
vain for him. In less than three minutes from the time he 
sat down to take his cup of tea he was acorpse. Yet they 
had no tears to shed for him, for he died as a soldier of 
the cross should—at his post.—N. Y. Tribune, Dec. 14, 18- 
58. [His. Mag., Jan. 1859, p. 28.] 


Father Nerinckx Journal as quoted in his Life by 
Bishop Maes says, under date of Sept. 26th 1807: 
“In Boston where a zealous Doctor of Serbonne, 


[Cheverus] was almost stoned to death, because he tried 
to plant the Catholic religion in the city, the same _ rever- 
end gentleman is now building a second church. If ru- 
mors are true, he will be one of the new Bishops.” 

Who knows what “almost stoned to death” refers to? 


Fitz-John Winthrop, writing to Lord Bellomont at 
N. Y. Oct. 6th, 1699, from Hartford, Conn., said: 

“The Superior of the Jesuits and ye French gentlemen 
went from Milford the same day they arrived there with all 
accomodations needful.” Who were they? 
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In making an examination of the baptism register 
of Trinity Lutheran church in Lancaster, Pa., I came 
across the following entries which may be of interest: 

“Daniel, son of Nicholous and Magdalene Scheirer, 
born Jan. 27th 1749; baptized Feb. 2d 1749, both parents 
Catholic.” 

William, son of Mary Bennitt, a Catholic widow, born 
Jan. 30th 1747; baptized June ‘29th 1749. 

Maria Margaretta, daughter of Johann Utzeman, a 
Catholic, born July 1st 1747, baptized July roth 1749. 

John Jacob Utzeman, son of John and Albertina Utze- 
man, both parents Catholics, born Nov. 17th, 1750, bap- 
tized Nov. 20th 1750. 

Anna Maria Salome, daughter of Christian and Cath- 
arine Hartman, a Catholic, born Jan. 31st, 1751, baptized 
April 21st 1751. 

Charles, son of Roger and Elizabeth Connor, Cath- 
olics, born in July 1749, baptized Sept. 20, 1750. 

Catharine, daughter of Wilhelm and Maria Magda- 
lene Koutz, Catholics, born September 13, 1750, baptized 
Sept. 6, 1751. 

Robert, of Roger and Elizabeth Connor, Catholics, 
born Feb. 15, 1751, baptized Feb. 20, 1751. 

Roger Connor was the party who was prominent in 
St. Mary’s Church, paying the ground rents, etc., at a very 
early date. He died some time in 1774-5, as his will was 
probated Jan. 9th, 1775, (Will Book, C. Lancaster, p. 149, 
Vol. 1). His will mentions a wife, Elizabeth, and following 
children, Frances, Catharine and Elizabeth. (No mention 
of the two sons—Robert and Charles—baptized at Trinity). 
Catharine died Aug. 30, 1799, giving her estate to her 
sister Elizabeth (Book G. Vol. 1, p. 497, at Lancaster.) 

Roger Connor’s estate was inventoried at £40, 6s, 8d. 

S. M. SENER. 

Extract from the “Local Historian,” at Abington 
Library, 2d paragraph. *. * * * “So little was ac- 
tually done in book publishing before the Revolution that 
not even a copy of the English Bible was produced in 
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some of the Colonies, it being alone done by John Eliot 
of Massachussetts, in the Indian language, and by Christ- 
opher Saur of Pennsylvania, in three editions in the Ger- 
man, the first in 1743. Books consequently had to be im- 
ported by order either for public or private use, as we find 
was done by the records of the Union Library of Hatboro, 
till the Revolution checked intercourse abroad. It is stated 
as one reason that no English Bible was printed here in a 
population of near three millions, that the British Govern- 
ment would not permit it, this sole privilege having been 
vested in the University of Oxford. Strange that our 
American historians have been so remiss in mentioning 
this subject, yet so important to those who desired in no 
foreign tongue the full and free circulation of the Script- 
ures at a reasonable cost among the masses of the people. 
So despotic can even an established Protestant govern- 
ment be to its own Protestant subjects.’-—[From the late 
W. J. Buck, who had Catholic ancestors at Haycock, 
Bucks County, Pa. 


In 1783 at Philadelphia was reprinted “The Christian” 
a poem in four books with an address to the people of 
America. 

It advised all to forbear to persecute any one or to 
express any malice against any one. Then it went on to 
controvert Popery. 

A copy is in Loganian Library, No. 1841 D. 


Among the emigrants who arrived at New London, 
Conn. in 1794, was the abbess of a nunnery at Cape Fran- 
cois, San Domingo, who was brought out by Capt. Samuel 
Hurlburt.—[Caulkin’s History, p. 579. 


Lady Mary Christine Arundell wife of Lord Arundell, 
in writing to Rev. John Carroll from London, Feb. 22d, 
1786, said: 

“| feel a singular pleasure to have the opportunity of 
sending this letter by Mr. Beeston, one of my own elves 
whom | find is inspired with a desire of dedicating him- 
self to the spiritual assistance of your nation. He is a 
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good young man and I hope God will bless him with grace 
and health to accomplish the pious undertaking.” —[Ar- 
chives of Baltimore Case I. Carroll, Adms. ] 

Ezra Stiles, President of Yale College, New Haven, 
Conn., in 1754 journeyed to Philadelphia and back to New 
Hampshire. In his diary he records, Sept. 29th, 1754: 
“Went to Chappel; heard Mr, Harding the Jesuit.’ 
—[Pa. Mag. Oct. 1892, p. 375.] 


In Franklin’s Historical View of the Constitution and 
Government of Pennsylvania, relates that the dispute be- 
tween Lord Baltimore and Penn as to the boundary fur- 
nished Penn “with a pretense to return to England.” 

“James the Second was now on the throne. Mr. Penn 
was attached to him closely by obligations if not by prin- 
ciples, that Prince’s impolitic plan of restoring the Roman 
ritual by universal toleration, seems to have been almost 
inspired by him.” 

Father Carayon, about 35 years ago, published about 
50 pages in 8vo. of a correspondence between the Bishop 
of Quebec, Briand and Fathers Meurin and Floquet. It is 
almost impossible to secure a copy of the publication now.” 
—T[Rev. E. A. Jones, S. J., Mar. 24th, 1900.] 


The diary of John Adams under date of Wed., Sept. 
14th 1774, savs: 

“This day Mr. Chase introduced us toa Mr. Carroll, 
of Annapolis, a very sensible gentleman, a Roman Cath- 
olic and of the first fortune in America. His income is 
ten thousand pounds sterling a year now, will be fourteen 
in two or three years, they say; besides his father has a vast 
estate which will be his after the father’s death.”—(Works 
Vol. II p. 380.) 

Col. Byrd of Virginia in his diary written in 1728, in 
noting his passage through Ansemond county where there 
were many Quakers and Puritans, because the land not 
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-being good for tobacco “gives room for dissenters, as the 
Church of England clergymen were paid in tobacco and 
where good tobacco did not grow they did not go,” said 
“The ill repute of the tobacco in those lower parishes 
makes the clergy unwilling to accept of them, unless it be 
such whose abilities are as mean as their pay. ’Tis a won- 
der no Popish missionaries are sent from Maryland to 
labor in this negleeted vineyard, who we know have zeal 
enough to traverse sea and land on the meritorious errand 
of making converts.” —[Early Relations between Maryland 
and Virginia, J. H. U. S. 13-S. III, p. 39.] 


At New Orleans in 1811 there were but 20 Paschal 
communions and in 1838 the Easter communion in the 
small chapel belonging to the Bishop, without counting 
the Irish chapel and that of the Sacred Heart and other 
congregations, amounted to 10,000.—[Catholic Herald, 
Jan. 28, 1842. ] 


Even already in their writings and speeches ministers 
showed as much anxiety to attack and ridicule their rivals 
as to edify their followers, and Philadelphia, the centre 
of toleration, saw sects support their rights by insults and 
blows. The time will come when these combats will be 
fraught with danger.”—(Translation from Travels in the 
U.S. 1781, by Abbe Robin, chaplain in French Army, p. 
214) 

William B. Reed in Life of General Reed, Vol 2, p. 
307, Says: 

“The prophecy of 1781 was realized in 1844.” In 
1844 the Anti-Catholic Riots occurred in Philadelphia. 


In 1814 many pious persons who contributed to the 
support of the Public School Society, of New York, con- 
sidered the reading of the Bible was far from sufficient for 
the great purposes of positive religious training. An ar- 
rangement was made by which a voluntary association of 
fifty or more ladies from the various religious denomina- 
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tions met in the school rooms on Tuesday afternoons and 

gave instructions from the catechism of their various 
churches. 

; The report for 1814 gives the number of Roman Cath- 

olic children instructed as9. The report for 1815 gives 

57. In 1816 the plan was abandoned.—(Boese History of 

Public Education in New York p. 98.) 


In April 1820, the New York Legislature passed an 
act relative to the Roman Catholic Benevolent Society of 
the City of New York. 

. It required the commissioners of the Common School 
Fund to allow and pay to the trustees of the Society their 
proportion of the Common School money. 


In 1805 there were in New York City 141 teachers; 
106 males and 35 females, including those of the church 
schools, supported by the Dutch reformed, Episcopalian, 
Presbyterian and Roman Catholic denominations, the last 
of these having the largest, numbering about 100 in at- 
tendance.—(Boese History of Public Education in City of 
New York, p. 24.) 


In 1818 Mr Charles Picton, a teacher on the Lancas- 
terian system, arrived from England. He was appointed 
to a new school opened in Rivington St. on May Ist, 1819. 
In the time from his arrival to this opening he was em-. 
ployed in reorganizing on the Lancasterian system, the 
parochial school of St. Peter's in Barclay St. (ibid p. 33.) 
In December 1818, St. Peter’s school was visited by Mr. 
Lancaster, the originator of the system, who had come to 
America to advocate the advantages of his plan of tuition 
by which but one teacher was employed in a school 
and monitors, the elder pupils, assisting. 

Later it became known as the monitorial system. 
Later it was proclaimed that the monitorial system had 
been weighed and found wanting. 
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In 1822 the School Fund was distributed. St. Patrick’s 
had 345 pupils and received $679 20; St. Peter’s had 315 
pupils and received $619..36; The Roman Catholic Benev- 
olent Society had 32 and received $62.72. 


“Finotti”: Mr. Martin J. Griffin, editor of the American 
Catholic Historical Researches and Griffin’s Journal writes: 
“Though not satisfying, it may be useful to “Finotti” to 
know that I have made long and diligent search to dis- 
cover the manuscript second part of Father Finotti’s work, 
and have not been able to get trace of it. It is likely his 
library and manuscripts were sold, for once a number of 
autograph letters he had were offered me for purchase. 
Some of his books are in the Historical Department of the 
Notre Dame University, whose chief, Prof. J. F. Edwards, 
also, I believe, made search for the desired manuscript 
without success. It is probably in the collection of some 
autograph collector and may not come to light for public 
use until a sale of such collections takes place.” This settles 
the question. Where Mr. Griffin has failed, who can hope 
to succeed?—The Pilot, August, 1900. 


The London Chronicle for 1758, No 310, in a “Letter 
from a gentleman in General Abercombie’s army at Lake 
George,” New York written August 24th,1756 in a descrip- 
tion of the Province says; ‘‘Another good Governor was 
an Irish Papist (give the devil his due). In the reign of 
James the Second, that poor bigot King sent by the hands 
of the Governor of Canada, a permit to this then Jovernor 
to suffer the French priests to come into New York govern- 
ment under the pretence of making’ converts among the 
Indians. But when his Majesty’s rascally orders were 
presented to the New York Governor, he would pay no 
respect to them; he knew what it was to give a Frenchman 
and a Jesuit too, any footing, and therefore told the Jesuit, 
“My master has been imposed upon ; he does not under- 
stand these things; so you must stay on your own side of 
St. Lawrence River till I get further orders from him, 
after giving him a true state of this country.” 





